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alfo, to ftrlve eithar to throw anm , 
down, or trip up his heels. Sucl M 
ceedings always produce ill-will n Pi- 
ling, and fometimes fighting • bj arre1 ' 
young gentleman will wifh to nub?’ 
companion as happy as himfelf, fin M 
out mutual harmony, the fineft f n ’J 

InJirsuftfui 1 ! be r ' nde,ed 


c H A P. XII, 

Si 12 [flirtation oh Marbles, 


M Arblcs may be divided into three . 

fpecies or kinds, i. The marble, 
commonly fo called, and that fort which 
is mod generally ufed. 2. The alley, 
which is made of alabafter, and looks ex- 
ceedingly neat, and pretty; the value of 
which is proportioned to the variety of its 
colours : however, this is not fo much in 
ufe as the common marble, it being much 
doarer, and more liable to break. 3. The 

baunce, 
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baunce, which is diftinguifhed by that 


name only on account of its fize, being 
a great deal larger than what we call 
marbles. 

It is not here my intent to particularize 
every game which marbles afford us, as 
fuch an attempt would be endlefs, as well 
as ufelefs and unneceffary. I fhall there- 
fore only mention fuch as are not gene- 
rally known, or fuch as, though common- 
ly played at, are not properly attended to 
in every point. 

The moft common of all games at mar- 
bles is nigs, which fome young artifts very 
improperly call lag-out ; for thefe are two 
different games, as I will now make ap- 
pear, and I hope beyond all poffibility of 
contradi&ion. 

There is nothing more in the game of 
nigs, than gently ftriking a marble againft 
a wall, or any other folid body, and let- 
ting the maible run out, but to no great 
diftance. When one boy has lent out his 
marble, the other, who is at play with him, 
does the fame, and endeavours to fend 
his marble out in fuch a dire&ion as may 
give him hopes of hitting that of his play. 
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